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A Manuscript of the Manafi' al-Haiawan in the Library of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan. — By Abraham Yohannan, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

This magnificent codex of supreme interest and importance, 
and indeed one of the most precious of Oriental manuscripts, 
dates from the close of the thirtenth century. The treatise which 
it contains, entitled Manafi' al-Haiawan, 1 was written in Arabic 
by Abu Sa'Id 'Ubaid-allah bin Biikhtishu' in the eleventh cen- 
tury and later translated into Persian by 'Abd al-Hadi at the 
direction of Ghazan Khan (see below). 

Nature of the "Work 

The work deals with the structure, form, and habits of ani- 
mals, birds, reptiles, and insects, and with the medicinal prop- 
erties of the various parts of their bodies. It also explains 
the composition of medicines, their therapeutic use, and the treat- 
ment of the parts affected. That part of the manuscript which 
is descriptive of animals is probably an abridged form of the 
work designated as Na't al-Haiawan, 'Description of the Nature 
of Animals,' which is ascribed to Aristotle. The Natural His- 
tory of Aristotle was accepted without question by medieval 
authorities and imitated in the queer Herbals and Bestiaries of 
the Middle Ages. That part of the text, however, that deals 
with the medicinal properties of animals, to which the name 
'Manafi' al-Haiawan' properly applies, is the work of Biikh- 
tishu' himself. 

A very important feature of this work is the series of pre- 
scriptions found in it ; these number about one thousand. Some 
of them are attributed to Galen, and many are of Persian and 
Indian origin. Most of them are of an extraordinary and super- 
stitious character. Notwithstanding his thoro knowledge of 
medicine, the eminent physician Biikhtishu' could not free him- 
self from the trammels of the beliefs that were cherished by 
his contemporaries. He occasionally has recourse to omens, 
portents, spells, divinations, and planetary forecasts. These 



1 Cf. Broekelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 1. 236, Weimar, 

1898. 
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have, however, some value, for they illustrate the folklore of his 
time and place, and preserve many popular beliefs and legends 
about birds, animals, reptiles, insects, etc., to which many paral- 
lels are found in the medieval Bestiaries. 

According to the Koran actual medical treatment, as well as 
the study of medicine, was simply tolerated, while by the most 
devout believers it was regarded an infringement upon the sphere 
of Allah. Even from the able physicians of the rulers miracu- 
lous cures were expected, rather than regular medical treat- 
ment. And whenever the physician is not quite sure of the 
treatment he prescribes, he exclaims, ' God knows best. ' 

Cold, heat, dryness, and moisture are assumed in this manu- 
script as component forces. Heat and moisture united maintain 
health ; heat and dryness cause acute diseases ; cold and dryness 
cause mental depression; and at death there are both dryness 
and coldness. And health is dependent on the proper propor- 
tion and action in the body of the four elements — earth, water, 
air, and fire — and the four cardinal humors — blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile, and black bile. 

The prescriptions in the manuscript prove that the physicians 
of that period were well acquainted with the medicinal proper- 
ties of animals, birds, and plants, and the range of medicines 
employed by them was very great. 

Many of the ingredients are loathsome according to modern 
ideas. 2 On folio 47a, for example, is found the following pre- 
scription: 'The size of a filbertnut of the earth over which 
a dog has urinated, taken on a Wednesday, and tied on the 
body, destroys fever and eradicates warts. When taken by 
a woman after menstruation, it prevents pregnancy. His dung 
is applied to the throat for diphtheria. When dried and blown 
into the throat, it removes the inflammation called quinsy. When 
pounded and kneaded in the juice of the coriander, it is applied 
to a painful swelling. If it is burned and mixed with the oil of 
myrtle and bile, it restores the hair. If it is dried in the sun 
and applied to the eye in a tonic, it will cure the white speck. 



2 Objectionable remedies of similar nature were in use in Europe as late 
as the 17th century. Cf., for example, Nicholas Culpeper, Last Legacy, 
London, 1668, p. 95, 217 ; The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, London, 
1911, p. 312. See also Budge, The Syriae Book of Medicines, London, 
1913, p. 135-138. 
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It is taken for dysentery and old sores of the bowels, after it 
has been burned and powdered.' 

The manuscript treats also of the many traits of animals and 
birds, and of hunting. The hunting of an elephant, for instance, 
is described in this manner: 'A pond is made large enough for 
the elephant to enter and remain there. A passage leading to it 
is dug on an incline. The elephant walks in till he reaches the 
water at the end of the passage, and stays there as he cannot 
turn back. Then men surround the elephant and beat him. At 
this instant the man who intends to keep him comes forward 
wearing a red garment; he fights the men, beats and disperses 
them. This the elephant sees. Then the man clothed in red 
fetches hay and lays it on the side of the passage for the ele- 
phant to eat. He caresses him and goes away. The men come 
again and beat the elephant; again the man clothed in red 
comes along, striking them and putting them to flight. Again 
he gives hay to the elephant and caresses him. This is repeated 
several times, until the time comes when, while the man in red 
is sleeping by the side of the pond, the men who strike the 
elephant appear. He then arouses the man with his trunk, and 
they know that the elephant has been conquered and made 
friendly to him. They now open the way to the pond, and the 
man in red clothes mounts him and brings him out to keep.' 

The Author and his Family 

Biikhtishu' 3 was the name of a Nestorian family of the most 
distinguished physicians and famous translators under the rule 
of the Khalifas (750-1050 A. D.). 

George bin Bukhtishu', the great-grandfather of the author 
of this work, was the director of the famous medical college at 
Gundishapur, which had kept up its medical traditions till the 
time of the 'Abbasid Khalifas. Gundishapur, or Beth Lapat, 
was situated to the south of Hamadan, in the Persian province 
Khuzistan. In 772, George bin Biikhtishu' was called to Bagh- 



3 Of. August Hirsch, Siographisches Lexihon der hervorragenden Aerzte 
aller Zeiten mid VoXker, Leipzig, 1884, 2. 165; John Herman Bass, Out- 
lines of the History of Medicine, tr. Henderson, p. 225, 226 ; Wustenfeld, 
Geschichte der arabischen Aerzte, p. 17, no. 30; Noldeke, 'Gesehichte des 
Artachsir-i Papakan,' BB. 4. 49, n. 4; E. G. Browne, JEAS. 1899, p. 818. 
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dad to be the body -physician of Khalifah al-Mansur. He had 
translated several Greek works into Arabic. 

His son, the grandfather of the author, was private physician 
of the Khalifah Harun ar-Rashid, who cured him once of a 
severe attack of headache by bleeding. 

The father of the author in question, Jabra'il, or Gabriel, was 
also private physician to the Khalifah Harun ar-Rashid, who 
saved his life in an apoplectic attack. He was a successful 
physician, but like many other Oriental physicians, his success 
was the cause of his misfortune. He died in 828 A. D. 

Of the later descendants of this family were: the son of 
Jabra'il (died 870) ; Yahya, or John (died about 900) ; 'Ubaid- 
allah the son of Jabra'il (died 940) ; Jabra'il the son of 'Ubaid- 
allah, who was the body-physician to Khalifah ' Adud ad-Daulah, 
a teacher of the medical college and director of the hospital at 
Baghdad (died 1006). 

Our author, Abu Sa'id 'Ubaid-allah bin Jabra'il bin 'Ubaid- 
allah. bin Bukhtishu', 4 the body-physician of the Khalifah al-Mut- 
taqi, lived in Maifarqat and died some time after 450 A. H. = 
1058 A. D. He left, among other works, one entitled Kitab-i 
Tabayi'-i al-Haiawan wa Khawasiha wa Manafi'-i A'daiha 
'Book of the Description of Animals and their [Medicinal] Prop- 
erties,' which must be the same as the work contained in this 
manuscript. Ibn Abu 'Usaibi'ah (vol. 1, p. 69, 148) refers to 
this work under the title Kitab-i Na't al-Haiawan al-Ghair Nati- 
qah wa Ma Fiha min al-Manafi' . It is also mentioned by Haji 
Khalf ah under the title Nu' ut al-Haiawan. 5 

The following incident about Bukhtishu' is mentioned in the 
Chahar Maqala. Once the son of the Khalifah was attacked with 
dysentery. He was going to stool fifty or sixty times a day and 
the Khalifah, being greatly attached to him, asked Bukhtishu' 
to treat him, which he did in various ways, but to no purpose, 
for the case passed beyond his power. Bukhtishu' was ashamed 
before the Khalifah, but the latter said : 'Be not ashamed; thou 
hast done thy utmost, but God Almighty doth not wish that it 
should succeed. Acquiesce in fate as we have acquiesced. ' 



'Of. Wustenfeld, Geschiehte der araMschen Aerzte, p. 17, no. 165; Nol- 
deke, 'Geschiehte des Artaehsir-i Papakan,' BB. 4. 19, n. 4. 

5 Haji Khalf ah, 3. 121 ; 4. 125 ; • 6. 362. Cf. Wustenfeld, Geschiehte 
der arabisehen Aerate, no. 35; British Museum Suppl., 778; Paris Cata- 
logue, no. 2782. 
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Bukhtishu', seeing the Khallfah thus hopeless, replied: 'One 
other remedy remains, and it is a dangerous one; if it is with- 
held, only the death of the patient is to be expected, but if it 
is administered, there is a possibility of either life or death; 
and trusting to the fortune of the Prince 'of Believers, I will 
attempt it, and perchance God Most High may cause it to suc- 
ceed.' So Bukhtishu' prepared and administered a purgative 
to him, which increased the diarrhea on the day whereon he 
took it; but next day it stopped. When the physicians asked 
him of the secret of the treatment, he said : ' The materies moroi 
of this diarrhea was from the brain, and unless it was dislodged 
from the brain the flux would not cease. My medicine was 
prepared to have that effect.' 

Ghazan Khan, the Patron op the Translator 

Ghazan Khan, the son of Argun Khan, was the seventh and 
greatest of the Ilkhans. He ascended the Mongol throne in 1294. 
Ghazan had been brought up as a Buddhist, had erected several 
temples in Khurasan, and took pleasure in the company of the 
Buddhist priests who had come into Persia during the Mongol 
rule in that country. Towards the end of his life, however, he 
embraced the faith of Islam, and erected several mosques; one 
of these was the beautiful mosque at Tabriz, which was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

His conversion to Islam was due, it is said, to the solicitations 
of some Amirs. The Muhammadans, seeing him to be naturally 
of a religious turn of mind, persuaded him to change his faith. 
The considerations that urged him to do so were that he would 
deliver the Musulmans from the grievous yoke of the pagan 
Mongols, that he would protect the faith of Islam and restore 
it to its former splendor, and that the Persians would thus 
espouse his cause and God would recognize him as the savior of 
Islam and give him victory. After hesitating a little, Ghazan 
made a public profession of the faith, and his people followed his 
example. His conversion certainly won over to his side the 
hearts of the Persians. 6 

Ghazan had intercourse with several European princes. He 
sent an envoy to Pope Boniface VII, and to King Edward I, 



"See 0. d'Ohsson, Histoire dies Mongols, 4. 128, 132, 148, 354, 365; 
Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 195, 196. 
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promising his aid if he would send a crusade. King Edward 
replied in 1303, acknowledging the receipt of his letter and 
regretting that he could not undertake another crusade. The 
letter was sent by the Ambassador Geoffrey de Langley.' 

Ghazan cultivated literature ; he caused the writing of a His- 
tory of the Mongols. He abolished the lunar year of Hijrah, 
and introduced a solar year. 8 The introduction to the Manafi' 
al-Haiawan informs us that he was a patron of science and learn- 
ing, and that he collected scientific books from all parts of the 
world. 

The original design of Ghazan Khan, according to 'Abd 
al-Hadi, the translator, was to make a contribution to the knowl- 
edge of art, science, and civilization in general. "When he saw 
that literature was becoming scarce and the manuscripts worn 
away, he set himself to collecting and rewriting them and trans- 
lating certain works into the vernacular of his time — Persian. 

Ghazan died in 1303, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Muhammad Khuda Bandah. 

General Description op the Manuscript 

The manuscript is dated A. H. 690 = A. D. 1291, but is 
remarkably well preserved. It is written in a handsome style 
of Naskhl characters, quite large in size, 15 lines to a page in one 
column, with marginal rulings of red ink. The writing on both 
sides of folio 82 is of a later date and rather poor. The codex 
consists of 86 folios. The pages are 13% in. high and 9% in. 
wide ; the written surface measures 9y 2 x 7% in. 

The titles of the subjects are in Naskhi writing in red ink, 
while the captions, or chapter-titles, are in elegant Kufic script, 
and a few alternating with Naskhi, inscribed in the ornate panels. 

The paper is of remarkable quality, strong in texture tho of 
light weight, with a dull finish, slightly resembling parchment; 
it still retains considerable of its sheen, and shows the mellowing 
influence of age. 

Contents op the Manuscript 

I (folio lb-3a). Preface and Introduction. — The preface is introduced 
by invocation of God in an ornate 'unwan, in these words: 'In the 



'See Archaeological Journal, 1851, p. 50; Markham, Eistory of Persia, 
p. 171-172 ; Ayin-i Akbarl, p. 344. 
8 Ayin-i A&barl, p. 344. 
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Name of God, the Compassionate and Bountiful.' The first three lines 
of the preface are written in gold. It starts with an attempt to 
prove that the creation of man was much higher than that of other 
creatures, in endowing him with a nobler form and with intellectual 
and spiritual capacity. This is followed by a statement of the lack 
of literature at the time and of the efforts of Ghazan Khan to revive 
the desire of learning among the people by collecting and copying the 
worn-out manuscripts and translating them. Among the collection 
was found this valuable treasure, Manafi' al-Haiawan. Its transla- 
tion from Arabic into Persian by order of Ghazan Khan was intrusted 
to 'Abd al-Hadi bin Muhammad bin Mahmiid bin Ibrahim of Maragha. 
He confesses his unfitness for the task, but hopes that his generous 
master, Ghazan Khan, will not reject his humble service. The manu- 
script is divided into four general parts: 1. The nature and medicinal 
properties of man. 2. The nature and medicinal properties of ani- 
mals, domestic and wild. 3. Birds and their uses. 4. Eeptiles and 
insects of land and water, and their uses. Then the writer proceeds 
to show that all the characters and traits of animals are found in man, 
whether good or bad. 

II (folio 3 b -9 a ). Man. — The processes of the development of the child 

under the rulership of the stars, during pregnancy; and the medicinal 
properties of man. 

III (folio 9 a -53 b ). Animals. — Their nature and medicinal properties. 

IV (folio 53 b -71 a ). Birds. — Their nature, habits, and medicinal properties. 

V (folio 71 a -82 a ). Reptiles, insects, and aquatic animals, and their uses. 

Memorandum and Seal 

At the top of the front fly-leaf there is an incidental jotting 
by a later hand. It gives the title of the manuscript as 'The 
Wonders of Creation.' 

On folios l a and 83 b there are impressions of the same small 
oval seal, bearing the name of the first owner, 'Hasan bin 
Mustafa, Maulana.' 

Illuminations and Illustrations 

The end of the Caliphate at the fall of Baghdad in 1285 A. D. 
marked the death of Arabic and the birth of genuine Persian 
art. The Khalifas, being Sunnites, abhorred all imagery. The 
Mongolian • princes, however, who now became the rulers of 
Persia, being under Chinese influence, were too thoroly accus- 
tomed to their rich imagery to forsake it. Thus with the advent 
of Mongol art the supremacy of the graceful line was once more 
established in Persia. 

The manuscript is introduced by a large ornamental medallion 
in the center of the first page (folio l a ). It is decorated with 
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interlineation of gold and blue. In the center of the medallion 
is inscribed the name of the artist : ' The design of Shams ad-Din 
ibn Dia ad-Din of Rushak.' 

The 'unwan at the opening of the manuscript has a back- 
ground of blue or sapphire, the emblem of eternity. The tone 
of the blue is heightened by the interwoven gilded traceries 
spread over it. The 'unwan contains the opening verse of invo- 
cation and doxology, written in white ink. Such unerring alter- 
nation in colors and so harmonious a blending require mastery 
of the art. 

The text of the manuscript is handsomely illustrated by ninety- 
four miniatures. Eighty -three masterpieces are specimens of the 
finest workmanship of the Mongolian school and seem to be from 
the brush of a single artist. The other eleven have been painted 
on separate paper and so skilfully inset into the border as almost 
to defy detection. These eleven represent various scenes in the 
Shah-namah of Firdausi and in the works of Nizami, and have 
no connection with the subject of the manuscript. They were 
set in, apparently, merely to fill up the spots which were left 
blank to be filled later with some sort of miniatures. Every one 
of the eighty-four miniatures is so perfect that it seems one more 
touch would detract from its charm. 

The outlines of the animals are drawn with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. In coloring the grayish tone is pervading. The animals 
and trees are in the same style as those of the earlier period ; the 
animals, however, are not drawn in an altogether realistic 
manner. 

Sixteen of the miniatures have been reproduced by F. R. 
Martin in The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia; India 
and Turkey, London, 1912 (pi. 21-26). They are found in this 
manuscript on the following folios : 2 b , 3 b , 5 b , 10 a , 12 a , 17 a , 22 a , 
23 a , 27 a , 25 b , 35 b , 48 b , 50 b , 55 a , 58 a , 81 b . The miniatures repre- 
senting scenes from the Shah-namah and the works of Nizami, 
and inset in this manuscript, are found on folios 2 b , 22 b , 24 b , 35 a , 
46 b , 57 b , .71 b , 77 a , 77 b , 83 a , 83 b . 

The stories connected with some of the pictures are very inter- 
esting, others rather amusing. Their main details are as 
follows : — 

Pol. 2». The marvelous figures of the two intertwined elephants, with 
emphasized curves and the original and graceful design, are unique. 
The supremacy of motifs, with such an artistic touch, reflects the 
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creator of it. He expressed his conception not only correctly, but in 
an artistic way. 

Fol. 2 b . The king and his son seated upon the pavilion throne beneath 
trees overlooking a garden, and served by two attendants. They are 
listening to women musicians. 

Fol. 3 b . Adam and Eve, or man and woman, crowned with halo, and 
partly clothed. 

Fol. 5 b . Cain killing Abel. On the branch of the tree above them a black 
bird is fighting with a white one. 

Fol. 23 a . The young of the bear being harassed by ants, the mother car- 
ries them in her arms from place to place to avoid the ants. 

Fol. 30 a . The stupid driver, having lost his way, lets the asses go ahead, 
and follows them. And, in order to stop the braying of one of them, 
he has tied down its ear. 

Fol. 35 a . Bahram Giir shows his skill in archery by transfixing the 
gazelle's hoof to its ear: his mistress Azadah (elsewhere called Fit- 
nah, 'Mischief') is playing on the harp (illustrating the well-known 
episode, told by Firdausi as well as by Nizami, on 'practice makes 
perfect. ') . 

Fol. 36 a . A mountain goat leaps down from a height of a hundred spears 
and lands on its horns. 

Fol. 46 a . Bahram learns a lesson about his unfaithful vizir from the action 
of an old shepherd who punished his sheep-dog that was unfaithful 
to the charge of the flocks. 

Fol. 52 a . A mouse, lying on its back, holds an egg with its feet; another 
pulls it by the tail to their hole. 

Fol. 53 a . A woman intoxicates a wild animal by nursing him. It is the 
only way to trap him. 

Fol. 54*. Representation of the fabulous bird, Simurgh, its shape and 
colors, and the inaccessible regions in which it dwells. On the margin 
of the same page there is an inscription by a later hand which reads: 
' Thou foolish son of the burned father, if nobody has seen the Simurgh 
then how didst thou portray it?' 

Fol. 57 b . Aniishirwan the Just (King Khusrau I) and his vizir were 
convinced that their oppressive administration was ruining the country 
when they overheard one owl promising a large number of ruined cities, 
as dowry, to another. 

Fol. 77 a . Khusrau and Shirin playing polo — he on his famous steed 
Shabdiz, 'Black as Night,' she on her palfrey 'Rose-roan.' 'He 
chases his beloved like a polo ball. ' The third person is a guest. 

Fol. 83 a . Khusrau and his consort Shirin, seated on the throne, are enjoy- 
ing the music and dance (illustrating Nizami 's passage on that 
romance) . 

Fol. 83 b . King Solomon seated upon his throne, which is upheld by divs 
or demons, with animals and birds like servants awaiting his orders. 



